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I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  examines  the  desirability  and  need  for  training  and  the 
status  of  Montana's  current  training  program.   It  also  discusses  the 
training  process  and  what  is  required  for  a  successful  training 
program,  and  presents  both  an  optimal  approach  and  a  proposed  approach 
to  training  in  Montana  state  government. 

II.  DESIRABILITY  AND  NEED  FOR  TRAINING 
Viewpoints  From  the  Literature: 

In  theory,  the  role  of  human  capital  in  promoting  the  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  an  organization  is  well  established.   In  practice, 
however,  development  of  human  capital  is  often  neglected.  Without 
adequate  resources,  training  cannot  fully  accomplish  its  objectives. 
The  results  are  less-than-satisfactory ,  and  consequently,  top 
management  believes  training  to  be  unworthy  of  the  costs  involved. 
Training  programs  also  suffer  because  immediate  measurable  results 
in  terms  of  productivity  are  not  usually  available.'   John  Tirrell 
and  Thomas  Cowell  point  out,  however,  that  "...it  is  during  times 
of  recession  and  limited  resources  that  training  can  contribute  the 
most  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  cost-effective  functioning  of 
the  organization  through  increased  morale,  loyalty,  and  produc- 
tivity  "2 

According  to  Anthony  Carnevale,  training  is  the  key  to  increased 
productivity  for  a  number  of  reasons.   It  can  be  used  to  teach 
employees  to  perform  a  current  job  better,  to  learn  new  aspects  of 
it,  to  perform  a  similar  job,  or  even  prepare  for  a  higher-level 
job'-all  important  as  the  country  continues  its  technological 
development. 

Secondly,  training  motivates  employees  and  increases  productivity, 
as  demonstrated  by  recent  studies  at  the  University  of  Michigan's 
Research  Center.^  By  providing  training,  the  organization  is 
demonstrating  a  desire  to  invest  in  and  retain  its  employees.  From 
the  employee's  point  of  view,  such  a  commitment  can  mean  increased 
job  satisfaction,  growth,  and  security.   From  the  organization's 
point  of  view,  this  commitment  has  been  equated  to  an  insurance 
policy  against  "productivity  losses  due  to  changes:  changes  in  work 
values,  changes  in  the  economy,  and  especially,  changes  in  our 
human  resources."^  In  other  words,  training  will  improve  produc- 
tivity as  a  result  of  increased  motivations  and  help  minimize 
productivity  losses  and  employee  turnover  resulting  from  worker 
dissatisfaction. 

Efforts  to  contain  employee  turnover  are  critical  because  of  the 
significant  costs  involved  in  replacing  an  employee.  Trying  to 
recruit  someone  who  fully  understands  their  new  job  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  organization  without  expending  any  training  effort  is 
like  looking  for  a  free  meal.  A  number  of  studies  have  attempted 
to  put  dollar  figures  on  the  actual  costs  of  replacing  an  employee: 
one  figure  derived  was  $2000;  another  ranged  from  $5000  to  $9000, 
depending  on  the  skill  level  of  the  job;  still  another  estimate 


was  $12,000  (for  professionally-skined  employees).^  It  is  obvious 
that  the  organization  has  to  consider  such  costs  when  deciding 
whether  to  reduce  or  eliminate  its  training  efforts,  particularly 
in  light  of  research  which  indicates  that  employee  turnover  is 
strongly  linked  to  the  availability  of  training.  Statistics  from 
one  study  showed  that  turnover  among  professional  employees  who  had 
received  training  was  11%,  while  turnover  among  other  professionals 
who  had  not  received  training  was  52%.  Similar  disparities  appeared 
among  trained  and  untrained  paraprofessionals  and  trained  and 
untrained  internal  support  personnel.'' 

Finally,  training  helps  eliminate  what  Rod  Beaulieu  calls  the 
"transfer  of  responsibility".  If  particularly  the  managerial/ 
supervisory  personnel  in  an  organization  are  properly  trained,  then 
they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  explain  away,  or  transfer,  substandard 
performance  by  claiming  they  were  not  adequately  prepared.  Responsi- 
bility for  producing  is  returned  to  the  person  with  whom  it  right- 
fully belongs.  Beaulieu  maintains  that  training  can  and  should  be 
expected  to  cut  down  on  this  "transfer  of  responsibility",  with  the 
final  result  being  increased  productivity." 

Training  in  the  Public  and  Private  Sectors: 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  literature  suggests  the  proper  question  to  be 
asked  is  not  whether  to  provide  training,  but  rather,  what  can  be 
done  to  improve  current  training  efforts.  A  recent  survey  by  The 
International  Personnel  Management  Association  (IPMA)  indicates 
that  this  question  is  being  asked--and  acted  upon--more  and  more 
frequently  in  both  the  private  and  public  sectors.^ 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  road  to  improved  training  programs  may 
not  be  as  smooth  in  the  public  as  in  the  private  sector,  due 
primarily  to  the  structure  of  the  former.  Specifically,  because 
the  main  purpose  of  the  public  sector  is  to  provide  nonprofit 
services,  any  monies  spent  on  nonservice  items,  such  as  employee 
training  and  development,  are  often  viewed  by  skeptical  taxpayers 
as  unnecessary  expenses. 

In  addition,  the  lack  of  a  profit  margin  with  which  to  effectively 
measure  productivity  levels  makes  it  next  to  impossible  to  document 
the  dol lars-and-cents  value  of  training.  Consequently,  training  is 
sometimes  earmarked  as  an  unjustifiable  expense  as  well.  As  the 
IPMA  survey  cited  above  indicates,  training  is  still  seen  as  a 
fringe  benefit  rather  than  as  a  need,  and  as  such,  training  is 
considered  expendable  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  sustain  the 
organization. ' 0 

The  private  sector,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  ability  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  training  by  measuring  increases  and  decreases 
in  certain  areas  of  productivity,  which  are   ultimately  measured  in 
terms  of  profit.  This  has  allowed  many  companies  to  discover 
serious  deficiencies  in  their  operations.   It  is  these  deficiencies, 
says  Bart  Ludeman,  Vice  President  of  Lloyd's  Bank  in  California, 
which  has  led  many  large  companies  to  commit  increasingly  greater 
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resources  to  the  training  function.  '  A  few  of  the  companies  that 
have  experienced  the  benefits  associated  with  successful  training 
efforts  are   Corning  Glass,  General  Foods,  Digital  Equipment,  Sperry 
Rand,  Northwest  Bancorporation,  and  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance, 
among  others  J  2 

The  absence  of  a  profit  margin  does  not  necessarily  dictate  that  the 
public  sector  will  have  to  forever  do  without  adequate  training 
programs.  The  State  of  Ohio  has  conducted  several  studies  to  learn 
how  to  better  utilize  and  evaluate  its  public  employee  training. ^^ 
In  addition,  extensive  training  and  restructuring  in  Dallas.  Texas, 
has  resulted  in  improved  productivity  and  employee  morale. ^^  There 
are  no  doubt  other  examples  of  successfully  instituted  training 
programs  within  the  public  sector. 

The  point  is  that  public  sector  organizations--and  thus,  the  public-- 
can  benefit  from  employee  training  if  adequate  resources  are  made 
available  on  a  constant  basis.  Evaluation  of  the  training  does  not 
have  to  depend  on  profit  figures  either;  a  number  of  excellent 
evaluation  techniques  exist,  including  performance  appraisal,  by 
which  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  training. 

Survey  Comments : 

The  need  and  desire  of  state  managers  for  more  and  better  training 
is  evident  from  responses  to  a  recent  survey: 

"With  federal  cutbacks  and  declining  resources,  the  state 
needs  to  place  higher  priority  on  staff  development.  Training 
programs  for  managers  and  pre-management  employees  are  necessary. 
Without  a  central  training  function,  some  agencies  will  not 
provide  sufficient  resources  to  staff  development  and  most 
will  end  up  paying  more.  Agencies  will  simply  get  'ripped 
off  by  consultants  and  private  sector  vendors!" 

"Budgets  should  allow  employee  training  if  we  are  serious 
about  improving  employee  productivity." 

"Continued  training  for  state  employees  would:   (1)  help  keep 
qualified  employees;  (2)  allow  upward  movement,  and  (3)  help 
achieve  greater  efficiency." 

"Training  is  the  most  important  benefit  the  state  can  offer-- 
both  to  the  employee  and  to  the  taxpayer." 

"Not  enough  training  is  offered  to  state  employees  in  any  area." 

"Employee  training  represents  a  capital  improvement  investment 
by  the  state.  Returns  are  improved  efficiency  and  effectiveness, 
as  well  as  increased  loyalty  and  length  of  employment.  To 
provide  no  training  is  to  squander  the  competitive  salaries  under- 
written by  taxpayers.  The  state  has  improved  training  over 
the  past  ten  years  --  we  hope  it  will  continue  to  do  so." 

"We  need  more  training  I" 
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"Training  is  vital  to  the  performance  of  jobs.  But  it  also 
must  be  practical  and  realistic." 

"Every  agency's  budget  should  have  training  funds  available. 
Employees  should  be  able  to  offer  taxpayers  the  highest  level 
of  skill  for  their  money,  and  it  is  obtainable  only  through 
training  and  experience." 

"Training  is  definitely  needed  to  reduce  turnover  and  make  the 
employee  more  of  a  professional.  In  the  end,  the  employee  will 
be  proud  of  his  position  and  do  a  better  job." 

"Training  is  the  key  to  effective  employee  performance." 

"Because  training  is  the  key  to  effective  state  government,  it 

must  be  centered  on  job  requirements  and  individual  employee  needs." 

"As  we  try  to  increase  the  productivity  of  employees  --  doing  more 
with  less  --  it  is  imperative  that  we  provide  continuing  training 
to  our  employees.  It  makes  sense  to  provide  curriculum  development 
and  centralized  planning,  but  doing  this  work  in  every   agency 
doesn't  seem  logical." 

"Training  should  be  recognized  as  a  basic  need  in  any  organization. 
The  time  and  cost  of  assessing  needs  are  so  high,  though,  that 
training  plans  are   seldom  made.  For  this  reason,  managers  rely 
heavily  on  the  Department  of  Administration's  Personnel  Division 
to  disperse  knowledge  of  training  and  offer  cost-effective  programs.' 

"Training  is  a  very  important  aspect  of  any  job,  and  it  is  needed 
in  state  government  as  well  as  in  private  industry.  Without  a 
commitment  to  the  entire  training  process,  the  taxpayers  will 
ultimately  be  the  ones  to  suffer." 

Training  Programs  in  Other  State  Governments: 

Recent  surveys  by  the  Council  of  State  Governments'^  and  the  National 
Governor's  Association'^  show  that  nearly  all  states  have  an  established 
training  and  development  program.  The  large  majority  of  these  programs 
are  a  combination  of  centralized  and  decentralized  training  functions. 
Overall,  the  agency  training  functions  do  slightly  more  training  than 
the  centralized  training  departments. 

The  agency  functions  normally  do  technical  and  programmatic  training 
while  central  departments  provide  predominantly  managerial,  supervisory 
and  other  general  skills  training.  Most  central  training  departments 
provide  technical  assistance  and  coordination  services  to  the  line 
agencies  and  for  many  departments  these  services  constitute  a  major  part 
of  their  activity. 

State  training  directors  indicate  that  the  greatest  training  need  is 
for  productivity  training  for  supervisors  and  managers  with  particular 
emphasis  on  internally  developed  curriculum  which  meets  specific  organ- 
izational needs  and  problems.  Other  areas  given  emphasis  were  discipline 
handling,  grievance  conflict  resolution,  and  performance  appraisal. 
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The  size  and  structure  of  state  central  training  programs  varies  consider- 
ably from  some  states  with  large  programs  such  as  Washington  (22  staff 
positions  in  1980)  and  Georgia  (18  staff  positions  in  1980)  to  other 
states  with  only  one  professional  training  coordinator.  The  majority  of 
states  have  central  training  functions  funded  by  state  appropriations. 

The  majority  of  states  make  use  of  external  resources  to  provide  training 
to  employees.  73  percent  of  the  states  in  the  NGA  survey  make  use  of 
universities  or  colleges,  and  81  percent  use  private  consultants.  78  per- 
cent of  the  states  have  developed  their  own  in-house  specialized  training 
materials . 

Attachment  A  describes  the  central  training  departments  in  ten  states  in 
the  region  which  responded  to  the  National  Governor's  Association  Training 
Survey  in  July,  1980. 


III.  STATE'S  CURRENT  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Agency  Training  Functions: 

The  state  of  Montana  currently  provides  training  to  its  employees 
through  a  combination  of  centralized  and  agency  training  functions. 
While  most  departments  in  state  government  offer  some  training  to 
their  employees,  there  is  wide  disparity  in  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  training  functions.  Some  of  the  larger  agencies,  particularly 
those  receiving  federal  funding,  have  their  own  training  staff 
prepared  to  train  in  specific  professional  areas.  These  agencies 
account  for  a  significant  amount  of  the  total  training  activity  in 
state  government.  Other  agencies  have  a  small  training  budget  and 
provide  very   little  training  to  their  employees. 

The  agencies  typically  provide  training  from  a  wide  variety  of 
sources  including  internal  staff,  the  central  training  section, 
private  consultants  hired  directly,  and  out-of-state  seminars  or 
conferences.  Smaller  agencies  tend  to  be  much  more  dependent  upon 
the  central  training  section  for  their  employee  training. 

The  Commission  staff  conducted  a  survey  of  153  divisions  in  the 
Executive  branch  not  including  the  university  system.  These  divisions 
reported  a  total  expenditure  of  1.4  million  dollars  on  training 
activity  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981.  (16  percent  of  the  divisions 
did  not  respond  to  this  question).  This  figure  probably  does  not 
include  any  of  the  indirect  costs  for  training  such  as  on-the-job 
training  and  lost  supervisory  and  employee  time.  It  may  be  that 
the  actual  cost  of  employee  development  activities  during  the 
biennium  exceeded  this  figure  significantly. 

Of  the  153  divisions  surveyed,  46  percent  had  no  training  budget 

for  fiscal  years  82  and  83.  36  percent  of  the  divisions  had  budgeted 

more  than  $5,000. 

The  survey  showed  that  over  7000  state  employees  a  year  received 
training  from  all  sources  during  the  last  biennium.  However,  over 
75  percent  of  the  training  was  done  in  only  four  departments.  While 
most  agencies  provide  training,  only  28  percent  of  the  divisions 
had  conducted  any  type  of  needs  assessment  over  the  last  5  years. 

State  Central  Training  Function : 

The  state's  central  training  section  in  the  State  Personnel  Division 
consists  of  one  training  coordinator  and  is  entirely  self-funding. 
(The  section  does  depend  on  the  Personnel  Division  for  administrative 
and  clerical  support.)  The  section  primarily  provides  pre-packaged 
vendor  training  from  private  consultants  as  well  as  some  training 
from  Personnel  Division  staff  or  other  state  employees.  About  90 
percent  of  the  training  is  from  private  vendors. 

In  the  past,  the  section  had  a  second  staff  position  funded  with 
federal  grant  money.  This  was  the  section's  only  direct  provider 
(trainer).  The  incumbent  resigned  in  the  fall  of  1980  and  was  not 
replaced  due  to  impending  federal  budget  cuts. 
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Currently,  the  full  time  of  the  coordinator  is  required  to  generate 
fees  adequate  to  cover  the  section's  fixed  costs.  This  leaves  no 
time  or  resources  to  support  curriculum  development,  coordination 
of  internal  resources,  assistance  to  agencies  or  development  of 
training  plans. 

The  section  therefore  acts  primarily  as  a  broker  for  private  trainers 
rather  than  a  coordinator  of  state  training  resources.  Often, 
workshop  schedules  are  developed  based  more  on  what  is  available 
from  vendors  than  what  is  needed  by  state  employees.  In  many 
agencies  training  decisions  are   based  on  self  selection.  A  workshop 
is  attended  because  an  employee  wants  to,  not  because  the  agency 
has  identified  a  need  for  that  training. 

As  a  result,  there  is  little  coordination  of  training  activity  and 
training  resources  in  the  following  areas:  (1)  State  agencies 
currently  make  little  use  of  the  University  System  as  a  resource; 
(2)  Little  effort  is  made  to  identify  and  develop  potential  training 
resources  that  already  exist  within  state  government;  (3)  In  many 
areas,  a  seminar  or  workshop  is  not  the  most  appropriate  or  effective 
training  method  to  use  to  meet  a  particular  need.  The  agencies 
currently  receive  no  assistance  in  identifying  training  needs  or 
the  most  effective  means  of  providing  training;  (4)  Often,  one 
agency  purchases  or  develops  training  that  could  also  be  used  by 
other  agencies,  but  there  is  little  coordination  to  identify  these 
common  needs;  (5)  In  some  cases,  a  single  employee  is  sent  out  of 
state  to  get  necessary  training  when  it  may  be  more  cost  effective 
to  bring  the  trainer  to  Montana  to  train  employees  from  several 
agencies.  Many  times  there  are  local  or  university  resource 
people  who  can  do  the  same  training  much  less  expensively  if  someone 
was  available  to  coordinate  these  activities.  In  many  cases,  the 
state  could  train  from  10  to  20  employees  in  state  for  the  cost  of 
sending  one  employee  to  an  out  of  state  conference. 


CENTRAL  TRAINING  SECTION  BUDGET  (ADJUSTED  TO  ANNUAL  BASIS) 

Budget  Prior  to  Oct.  1,  1981: 

Federal  IPA  Funds    Revolving  Funds 


Personal  Services: 

Operating  Expenses: 


24,606 
24,606 


18,840 
37,398 
56,238 


80,844 


Budget  After  Oct.  1 ,  1981 


Personal  Services: 
Operating  Expenses: 


Revolving  Funds 

24,606 
31,632 


56,238 


56,238 


IV.  WHAT'S  NEEDED  TO  DO  TRAINING  RIGHT 

DEFINITION  OF  THE  TRAINING  PROCESS 

Training  may  be  defined  as  formal  procedures  which  state  managers       - 
can  implement  to  make  employee  job  behaviors  more  effective  in 
achieving  organizational  goals  and  objectives.  Key  concepts  in 
this  definition  shape  the  training  program  and  determine  its  nature. 

Training's  Relationship  to  Organization  Goals 

Training  should  be  undertaken  only  after  specific  organizational 
goals  are  identified.  Training  which  does  not  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  organizational  goals  and  objectives  is  not  needed. 
Further,  specific  training  activities  must  be  cost-effective  when 
compared  with  alternate  approaches  to  achieving  organizational 
goals.  Finally,  adequate  methods  of  training  evaluation  must  be 
applied  to  determine  if  training  does,  in  fact,  contribute  to 
organizational  effectiveness  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

Training  As  a  Management  Tool 

Training  must  be  viewed  as  a  management  tool,  as  a  means  to  an  end 
and  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  Training  is  one  of  the  many  personnel 
tools  available  to  managers  and,  like  any  other  personnel  tool,  can 
be  justified  only  when  it  contributes  to  organizational  objectives. 

Training  As  a  Formal  Process 

I* 
Unplanned,  unstructured  training  results  in  job  behaviors  that  may  or   v 

may  not  contribute  to  organizational  goals.  Formal  training  processes, 

on  the  other  hand,  can  be  managed  so  that  resulting  job  behaviors 

support  these  goals. 

Training  Results  in  Terms  of  Job  Behaviors 

Specified  job  behaviors  are  the  desired  results  of  training,  rather 
than  mastery  of  the  subject  matter  itself.  Consequently,  criteria 
for  evaluating  the  outcomes  of  training  activities  must  be  specified 
in  terms  of  post-training  job  behavior. 

FIRST  STEP  —  DETERMINING  TRAINING  NEEDS 

If  training  is  to  serve  as  a  management  tool  for  achieving  organizational 
goals  and  objectives,  several  procedural  steps  must  be  undertaken  and 
repeated  systematically  over  time. 

Determining  Training  Needs 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  where  manpower  and  money  should  be 
expended.  This  involves  separating  out  those  activities  which  can 
be  made  more  effective  by  training  from  those  which  can  be  made  mor  c' 
effective  by  some  other  means,  such  as  equipment  change-overs,  modifi- 
cation of  routines,  etc. 
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Determining  training  needs  can  be  accomplished  through  a  broad 
organizational  analysis,  a  more  specific  operations  analysis,  and 
individual  performance  appraisal. 

1)  Organizational  analysis  is  simply  determining  where  in  the 
organization  training  efforts  can  potentially  best  contribute 
to  organizational  goals.  Organizational  analyses  may  take  one 
or  two  major  forms  -  a  personnel  audit,  and  an  analysis  of 
organizational  effectiveness. 

a)  Personnel  audit.  A  personnel  audit  is  designed  to  provide 
for  an  orderly  succession  of  personnel  over  time.   It 

.involves  taking  inventory  of  the  agency's  personnel 
assets  and  projecting  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  employees 
that  will  be  required  for  the  next  five  to  ten  years.  A 
personnel  audit  includes  an  analysis  of  anticipated  staff- 
ing requirements,  reliable  demographic  data  on  current 
personnel  (ages,  turnover  rates,  etc.),  and  the  cooperation 
of  line  managers.  It  is  a  means  of  anticipating  and 
focusing  on  training  needs  that  must  be  fulfilled  for  the 
continued  operation  of  the  organization. 

b)  Organizational  effectiveness  analysis .  This  method  of 
organizational  analysis  involves  studying  how  effectively 
the  agency's  goals  are  being  achieved  --  for  example, 
analyzing  productivity  reports  and  rates,  or  indices  of 
turnover,  accidents,  etc.  Since  productivity  reports  and 
special  indices  are  not  usually  designed  to  uncover 
training  needs,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  misinterpre- 
tation. Most  often,  this  type  of  analysis  is  useful  only 
in  locating  trouble  spots,  not  in  identifying  their 
causes . 

2)  Operations  analysis  is  determining  what  the  content  of  training 
should  be  once  the  area  within  the  organization  requiring  the 
training  is  identified.  An  operations  analysis  is  similar  to 

a  job  analysis  in  that  it  identifies  skills,  knowledges,  and 
abilities  employees  need  to  perform  their  job  duties  and  meet 
specified  standards  of  performance.   It  differs  from  a  job 
analysis  in  that  it  need  not  be  confined  to  immediate  job 
duties.  Skill  needs  for  future  job  duties  should  be  assessed 
as  well.  An  effective  operations  analysis  can  be  useful  in 
specifying  both  the  training  objectives  and  the  criteria  used 
for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  training. 

3)  Individual  performance  appraisal  determines  rf  an  individual 
performance  deficiency  exists  which  could  be  corrected  by 
training  Determining  individual  training  needs  is  necessary 
in  planning  training  activities.  Most  training  activities  are 
group-directed,  which  is  convenient  for  scheduling  purposes, 
but  assigning  employees  to  group  training  without  regard  to 
individual  training  needs  wastes  resources,  time,  and  manpower. 
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Performance  appraisal  for  training  purposes  requires  two 
separate  assessments:   (1)  determining  how  well  an  employee 
performs  the  job  or  progresses  toward  expected  standards  of 
job  behavior;  (2)  determining  deficiencies  in  skills,  know- 
ledges, and  abilities  responsible  for  any  deficient  performance 
identified. 

The  first  assessment  is  generally  conducted  through  direct 
observation  or  by  examining  objective  records  of  performance. 
The  second  assessment  may  be  accomplished  through  direct 
observation  or  with  the  aid  of  structured  exercises  which 
require  the  same  skills,  knowledges,  and  abilities  an  employee 
needs  for  adequate  job  performance. 

Performance  appraisal  for  training  purposes  should  determine 
whether  a  performance  deficiency  exists  which  can  be  corrected 
through  training.  The  mere  appearance  of  deficient  job 
performance  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  training  need, 
since  performance  deficiencies  occur  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
other  than  lack  of  knowledge  or  skill.  Organizational  barriers, 
motivation  level  and  other  factors  must  be  evaluated  to 
determine  if  deficiencies  in  performance  can  actually  be 
eliminated  by  training. 

Performance  appraisal  can  be  used  not  only  to  initially  identify 
a  need  for  training,  but  also  to  identify  the  effectiveness 
and  continued  need  for  training  already  being  provided.  For 
the  latter  purpose,  it  should  be  conducted  systematically 
throughout  the  training  process  to  permit  appropriate  training 
modifications . 

Information  from  ongoing  organizational,  operational  and 
individual  employee  assessments  should  be  utilized  in  developing 
agency  training  plans. 

SECOND  STEP  --  PLANNING  AND  IMPLEMENTING  THE 
CONTENT  AND  PROCEDURE  OF  TRAINING 

Once  the  agency's  training  needs  have  been  identified,  it  is 
necessary  to  meet  these  needs  effectively  and  economically.  Determining 
the  content  of  training  must  be  guided  by  knowledge  of  what  job 
behavior  is  desired.  The  desired  job  behavior  also  serves  as  the 
criteria  for  training  evaluation.  It  is.  consequently,  critical 
that  desired  behavioral  changes  be  accurately  defined.  At  this 
point,  questions  of  logistics,  responsibilities,  cost-effectiveness 
and  methods  are  addressed,  as  well  as  content. 

Regardless  of  the  format,  all  training  must  create  conditions  and 
cues  which:   (1)  elicit  responses  from  trainees;  (2)  develop  know- 
ledges, skills,  abilities,  and  appropriate  attitudes;  (3)  meet 
specific  instructional  objectives,  i.e.,  changes  in  behavior. 

The  actual  training  program  is  based  on  the  indications  of  the 

needs  assessments.  The  first  step  is  to  identify  the  key  concepts 

involved,  those  which  are  to  be  transmitted  during  the  training 

process  . 
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Next,  training  objectives,  or  desired  outcomes,  need  to  be  specified 
in  behavioral  terms.  And,  third,  possible  activities  or  methods 
for  implementing  the  training  process  must  be  explored,  compared, 
and  selected.  Programs  and  methods  of  training  including  structured 
(classroom)  training,  on-the-job  training,  simulation,  and  organ- 
izational developments,  should  be  selected  with  care  to  ensure 
maximum  effectiveness.  The  same  is  true  of  the  media  used  in 
presentation  and  the  arrangement  of  facilities. 

Setting  up  actual  learning  situations  is  the  fourth  step  in  the 
implementation  of  the  training  program.  The  extent  of  what  trainees 
know  about  the  topic  on  which  training  is  being  provided  must  be 
determined  and  information  beyond  this  level  provided.   It  is 
necessary  that  trainees  be  able  to  apply  new  learning  as  soon  as 
possible,  even  before  they  return  to  their  jobs;  consequently, 
hands-on  applications  during  the  learning  experience  are  appropriate. 
The  format  of  the  learning  situation  must  be  structured  in  such  a 
way  that  it  contributes  directly  to  the  desired  results.  Katerial 
must  be  sequenced  so  that  it  builds  logically  on  previously- 
acquired  learning. 

The  fifth  step  of  program  development  and  implementation  is  gathering 
the  necessary  tools  to  facilitate  learning  of  the  material.  This 
involves  selecting  the  hardware  that  is  useful  in  making  points, 
clarifying  concepts,  etc.  from  the  training  library  of  handouts, 
audio-visual  aids  and  equipment,  programmed  instruction  materials, 
workbooks,  guides,  etc. 

THIRD  STEP  --  EVALUATION  TRAINING  OUTCOMES 

The  major  final  step  of  the  process  is  training  evaluation  which, 
if  valid,  yields  valuable  information  in  revealing  additional  or 
future  training  needs  and  suggests  modifications  of  the  program  to 
increase  effectiveness  and  accountability. 

Training  evaluation  has  two  main  focuses: 

1)  Measuring  post-training  employee  behavior,  and 

2)  Controlling  extraneous  variables  to  assure  that  any  measured 
changes  in  behavior  resulted  from  training. 

Determining  whether  training  objectives  have  been  met  requires 
knowledge  of  job  performance  levels  prior  to,  during,  and  upon 
completion  of  the  training  program.  Secondly,  whether  or  not  the 
job  behaviors  acquired  as  a  result  of  training  transfer  to  the 
workplace  and  meet  standards  of  quality  and  quantity  must  be 
determined.  Learned  job  behaviors  are   subject  to  many  contaminating 
factors  in  the  workplace,  such  as  motivation,  morale,  condition  of 
equipment,  organizational  climate.,  and  supervisory  styles. 

In  addition  to  these  aspects  of  evaluation,  however,  the  techniques 
of  a  particular  training  activity  should  be  compared  with  alternative 
methods  of  training  to  determine  which  is  the  most  effective  and 
the  more  efficient.  The  degree  of  training  effectiveness  also  needs  to 
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be  compared  with  other  approaches  to  increasing  employee  capabilities, 
such  as  selection  procedures  designed  to  hire  more  qualified  employees, 
job  restructuring,  and  updating  equipment. 

The  training  evaluation  procedure  should  consider  four  outcomes  of 
training  -  trainee  reaction,  learning,  behavioral  changes,  and 
results. 

1)  Trainee  reaction.  To  measure  the  reaction  of  trainees  to 
a  training  activity,  their  feelings  about  the  training 
are  measured.  Favorable  reactions  to  a  training  program 
generally  enhance  learning,  but  they  are  not,  by  any  means, 
an  indication  that  learning  actually  occurred  during  the 
training  process.  Consequently,  it  should  never  be  the 
only  measure  of  a  training  program's  success. 

2)  Learning.  Learning  must  be  measured  on  an  objective  basis 
and  in  such  a  way  that  quantitative  results  can  be  determined. 
This  is  often  done  by  administering  pre-training/post-training, 
written  or  situational  tests  to  both  groups  and  individuals. 
The  same  tests  should  also  be  administered  to  a  control  group 
not  taking  the  test  or  to  a  group  receiving  an  alternate  form 
of  the  training.  Care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  tests 
selected  to  measure  training  are  valid  and  reliable. 

3)  Behavioral  changes.  Measuring  behavioral  changes  in  on-the-job 
behavior  is  important  since  a  great  disparity  often  exists 
between  what  is  learned  in  training  and  what  is  subsequently 
applied  on  the  job.  A  systematic  appraisal  of  on-the-job 
behavior  is  required  before  and  after  training.  This  appraisal 
should  be  made  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  groups  -  the 
trainees  themselves,  their  supervisors,  their  peers,  their 
subordinates,  or  other  persons  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
trainees'  job  performance.  The  appraisal  should  be  made  after 
a  three  to  five  month  period  of  time  has  elapsed  to  allow 

the  trainee  the  opportunity  to  put  learned  behaviors  into 
practice.  Behavioral  changes  as  a  result  of  training  can  be 
measured  by  self-reports,  questionnaires,  qualitative  and 
quantitative  evaluations  of  individual  production,  critical 
incident  reports,  and  formal  performance  appraisals. 

4)  Results.  The  measurement  of  results  is  the  ultimate  test 
of  a  training  program's  effectiveness  and  is  probably  the 
most  difficult  to  measure,  particularly  at  the  managerial 
level.  Results  can  be  measured  in  a  variety  of  ways,  however, 
depending  on  the  type  of  training  applied.  Increased 
efficiency  and  accuracy  of  output,  improved  quality  and 
quantity  of  product,  and  reduced  absenteeism  or  turnover 

are  examples  of  measures  of  results  of  training. 

Evaluation  is  an  integral  pev-t  of  the  total  training  activity  and  should 
be  planned  at  the  same  time  the  training  program  is  planned.  The 
validity  of  the  information  it  yields  is  directly  related  to  the 
clarity  of  the  training  program's  objectives,  so  plans  for  training 
evaluation  must  begin  at  the  time  training  objectives  are  outlined. 
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Evaluation  should  follow  the  most  precise  experimental  design 
possible.  Evaluations  of  trainee  performance  after  exposure  to 
training  is  not  sufficient,  even  when  compared  to  a  matched  control 
group.  Evaluations  of  employee  performance  should  be  conducted 
both  before  and  after  training  and  should  be  conducted  on  several 
control  groups  as  well  as  on  the  trainee  to  isolate  the  effects 
of  contemporary  events,  maturation,  variations  in  motivation,  etc. 

Evaluation  should  be  conducted  at  several  levels  and  at  several 
times.   Determining  trainees'  immediate  reactions  and  learning 
immediately  upon  training  completion  is  useful.  However,  these 
same  measurements  should  be  made  after  a  suitable  lapse  of  time, 
along  with  measurements  of  changes  in  trainees'  behavior  and  the 
results  of  training  (the  effects  of  training  on  the  agency's  ability 
to  achieve  its  goals  and  objectives). 

To  implement  these  procedures  properly,  a  training  function  would 
first  assist  agencies  in  conducting  an  in-depth  needs  assessment 
as  described.  Such  an  assessment  might  reveal  needs  for  training 
in  several  categories  -  managerial,  supervisory  development,  personnel 
administration,  clerical,  technical/professional,  and  general  interest. 
How  these  needs  would  be  fulfilled  would  depend  on  the  individual 
requirements  of  each  agency,  whether  or  not  agencies  experience 
common  needs,  the  availability  of  training  resources  (both  internal 
and  external),  and  the  cost-effectiveness  of  delivering  the  necessary 
training.  The  role  of  the  central  training  function  is  to  analyze 
these  requirements,  provide  technical  assistance  to  agencies  at  any 
point  in  the  training  spectrum,  including  training  evaluation,  and 
determine  and  provide  appropriate  resources,  as  required. 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  TRAINING  IN  STATE  GOVERNMENT: 

Effectiveness  of  training  is  often  dependent  not  on  the  absolute 
amount  of  dollars  spent  but  on  how  well  those  dollars  are  spent. 
Effectiveness  depends  on  how  well  training  causes  desired  behaviors 
to  be  acquired  and  addresses  actual  needs  and  objectives  of  the 
organization.  Effective  training  is  not  an  employee  benefit  but  a 
program  necessary  to  meet  specific  organizational  objectives  and 
cause  specific  behavioral  changes  in  the  workplace. 

State  agencies  will  continue  to  have  to  provide  training  to  employees 
in  order  to  meet  their  objectives.  Optimally,  State  government 
should  provide  a  program  that  complies  with  the  desirable  training 
process  spelled  out  in  the  preceeding  section. 

In  order  to  research  the  issue  of  training  in  State  government  and 
develop  a  proposal,  the  commission  staff  appointed  a  Training 
Research  Committee.  The  six  member  committee  conducted  a  survey  of 
all  executive  branch  divisions  and  met  with  training  contact  people 
from  all  of  the  agencies. 

The  committee  identified  a  number  of  goals  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  an  effective  State  training  program  which  makes  optimum  use 
of  training  dollars: 

1)  Every  agency  should  have  an  established  training  plan 
including  an  assessment  of  actual  needs,  specific  objectives 
and  evaluation  procedures  to  insure  that  all  training 
activity  is  conducted  for  a  specific  purpose. 

2)  Maximum  use  of  available  internal  resources  should  be  made 
through  internal  development  of  workshop  programs,  sharing 
of  existing  training  programs,  coordination  of  scheduling 
between  agencies  and  extensive  use  of  non-workshop  options 
such  as  on-the-job  training,  skills  practice  and  self- 
study. 

3)  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  identifying  and  developing 
internal  resources  such  as  existing  State  programs  and 
employees  who,  with  assistance,  can  provide  training  within 
their  own  or  other  agencies. 

4)  An  active  cooperation  should  be  established  between  the 
units  of  the  University  System  and  the  other  executive 
branch  agencies  so  expertise  can  be  identified  to 

meet  specific  training  needs  of  the  agencies. 

5)  The  administration  of  the  Helena  based  MPA  program  should 
be  coordinated  with  the  training  objectives  of  State 
agencies  so  the  proqram  can  be  a  significant  resource 
for  agency  managesiient  development  activities. 
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6)  The  use  of  private  consultants  and  vendors  should  be 
carefully  coordinated  for  effective  use  of  available 
training  dollars.  Purchases  should  be  based  on  actual 
identified  needs,  and  the  quality  and  capabilities  of 
vendors  should  be  reviewed  to  insure  that  training  meets 
agency  objectives.  The  use  of  vendors  should  be  coordi- 
nated between  agencies  so  that  redundant  purchases  are 
avoided.  Cooperative  local  training  should  be  emphasized 
over  individual  out-of-state  conferences  or  seminars. 

7)  Managerial  and  supervisory  curricula  should  be  developed 
using  internal  resources,  private  vendors  and  the  University 
System.  The  curricula  should  contain  a  core  of  courses 
which  are  specific  to  State  management  systems  and  practices. 
In  addition,  specific  training  materials  should  be  developed 
when  necessary  to  meet  the  specific  needs  identified  by  a 

an  agency  or  agencies. 

8)  Future  agency  budgets  should  include  requests  for  training 
funds  based  upon  specific  needs  and  objectives  with  clearly 
identified  results. 

For  State  government  to  fully  meet  these  goals  would  require  a  well 
staffed  central  training  section.  The  section  should  have  training 
consultants  wo  could  assist  agencies  in  conducting  needs  assessments, 
setting  clear  training  objectives  and  locating  effective  training 
resources  and  techniques.  The  training  consultants  could  maintain 
a  liaison  with  the  University  System,  the  MPA  program  and  private 
vendors  and  could  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  agencies  in  using 
these  resources.  They  could  assist  in  the  identification  of  internal 
resources  and  help  agencies  develop  and  provide  their  own  training 
programs.  They  would  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  training  by  attempting  to  measure  actual  behavioral 
changes  due  to  increased  skills. 

The  section  should  also  have  trainers/direct  providers  who  could 
develop  and  present  training  programs.  The  providers  could  provide 
managerial  and  supervisory  curricula  specific  to  State  agencies  and 
could  develop  or  adapt  training  to  meet  specific  agency  needs. 

To  fully  address  all  these  goals  and  activities  through  a  central 
training  function  would  require  a  training  staff  of  at  least  five 
professionals . 

In  reviewing  the  information,  the  committee  realized  that  meeting 
all  the  goals  centrally  and  instituting  an  organization  of  five  or 
more  professional  staff  positions  is  not  feasible  during  a  period 
of  budget  and  staff  curtailment.  In  additon,  implementing  a  solid 
training  program  is  an  incremental  process  that  takes  time  to 
develop  and  establish.  While  meeting  all  the  training  goals  might 
be  a  good  long-term  plan,  the  committee  needed  to  prioritize  the 
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goals  and  therefore  the  functions  that  a  training  program  could 
meet  in  the  more  immediate  future.  In  additon,  greater  responsibility 
needs  to  be  placed  upon  agency  managers,  personnel  officers  and, 
where  available,  training  officers  to  initiate  and  manage  training 
activities  . 

The  committee  found  that  the  top  priority  for  a  State  training 
program  must  be  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  agencies  in 
order  to  make  the  best  use  of  existing  training  activities  and 
budgets . 

The  next  highest  priority  was  the  coordination  of  training  resources, 
including  internal  resources,  the  University  System  and  private 
vendors.  This  would  include  coordination  between  agencies  to  avoid 
redundant  purchases  and  make  full  use  of  available  programs.  The 
third  priority  was  to  begin  the  development  of  managerial  and 
supervisory  curricula  specific  to  Montana  State  managers  and  supervisors 
making  use  of  internal  resources.  University  personnel  and  private 
consultants.  Other  activities  identified  as  important  were  the 
continuation  of  select  workshop  programs  using  private  vendors  more 
carefully  selected  to  meet  identified  agency  training  needs  and  the 
development  of  training  curricula  to  meet  specific  identified 
needs . 

VI.   RECOMMENDATION: 

Based  on  these  priorities,  a  central  training  program  is  proposed 
with  the  primary  functions  of  providing  technical  assistance  to 
agencies  to  refine  their  own  training  activities  and  to  coordinate 
the  use  of  various  training  resources.  The  program  would  act  as  a 
direct  training  provider  to  only  a  limited  extent.  The  primary 
responsibility  for  initiating  training  activities  would  be  at  the 
agency  level  with  a  broad  base  of  support  and  coordination  from  the 
central  section.  The  committee  believes  this  type  of  central 
program  would  help  insure  quality  training  with  clearly  identified 
objectives.  State  training  dollars  would  be  spent  effectively  and 
common  agency  needs  would  be  met  in  a  cost  efficient  manner. 

This  plan  would  require  a  Central  Training  Section  with  three 
professional  staff:  one  Training  Coordinator,  one  Training 
Consultant  and  one  Trainer  (Provider).  The  Coordinator  and 
Training  Consultant  would  not  be  fee-generating  and  would  require 
a  general  fund  appropriation.  The  Trainer/Provider  could,  at 
the  least,  be  partially  funded  by  training  reimbursements.  The 
committee  firmly  recommends  that  training  fees  should  cover  only 
the  actual  cost  of  training  and  not  be  expected  to  fund  section 
administrative  costs  or  coordination  activities.   (If  other 
system  expenses  are  covered  through  training  reimbursements, 
agencies  will  be  motivated  to  purchase  training  directly  rather 
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than  coordinating  through  the  Central  Section.  Redundant  purchases 
would  result.  In  addition,  the  Central  Section  may  be  motivated  to 
"sell"  training  when  it's  not  needed  to  cover  its  expenses.) 

Proposed  Annual  Budget  (Based  on  FY83  salaries) 


Personal  Services: 
Operating  Expenses: 
Consulting  Services: 


General  Fund 
52,000 
10,000 

Revolving  Fund 
24,000 

33,000 

62,000 

57,000  =  119,000 
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